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The solution of the economic, social and civic problems cre- 
ated by an army of mentally deficient and mentally abnormal 
school children must be sought mainly in the proper adaptation 
of the processes of instruction to meet the needs of all types 
of maladjusted children, rather than mainly in eugenical meas- 
ures or in segregation in institutions and colonies. What facts 
can be adduced in support of this conclusion? On the one hand, 
however fine in theory and aim, the programs of eugenics and 
institutionalization are very limited in their practical applica- 
tions. Only a small number of persons with mental handicaps 
can be, or indeed should be, institutionalized, while many mental 
maladjustments are due to environmental influences and social 
heredity, and not to biological heredity. Moreover, even the ab- 
normalities most clearly due to neuropathic taint in the an- 
cestry cannot at the present time be effectively prevented by 
the application on a large scale of the principles of eugenical 
control. On the other hand, techniques of hygiene and medi- 
cal treatment and of educational and social training and care 
adapted to the needs of all types of maladjusted and handi- 
capped children can now be applied with reasonable effective- 
ness in the home, hospital, and school. The orthogenic value 
of proper training for the prevention, cure, or mitigation of 
mental, educational, and social maladjustments, has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated since remedial instruction was first sup- 
plied to deaf children in 1620, to blind children in 1784, and to 
the feeble-minded about 1800. 

In consequence of these conclusions, the emphasis in the 
practical programs of salvaging handicapped children has shift- 
ed to the provision of proper social, educational, and medical 





* This article will be published in three installments.—Ed. 
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care in the home and in the school. And it has become ip- 
creasingly clear that no program of mental hygiene will be- 
come maximally effective, either in correcting mental maladjust- 
ments in abnormal children or in preventing their occurrence 
in normal children, until it reaches the preschool child in the 
home, for a large proportion, if not the majority, of mental 
twists originates before the child reaches the kindergarten or 
the first grade. Whether or not the rapid extension of the 
nursery school movement portends the development of infant 
schools as a part of the public school system, the fact remains 
that the system of public schools, even as now organized, is the 
only publicly supported agency which is competent to under- 
take the rehabilitation of the army of mentally and physically 
handicapped children, and to prevent the social and economic 
consequences of such handicaps, and which also can, when its 
instructional, disciplinary, social, and recreational program of 
work has been organized in accordance with sound mental hy- 
giene principles, prevent the formation of mental, educational, 
and social maladjustments in the much larger army of poten- 
tially normal children entrusted to its care. 

Although the public school system is the strategic agency 
in the execution of the program of mental health for both nor- 
mal and abnormal children, it remains true, even in this day of 
widespread diffusion of knowledge of mental hygiene principles, 
that the majority of the public schools throughout the country 
are still doing little to adjust the school processes to meet the 
needs of even the most extreme types of deviating children. 

The realization that society will have to bear a heavy burden 
of misery, dependency, inefficiency, and crime because of the 
failure of the schools to provide efficient instruction for men- 
tally handicapped children, and the realization that without 
state legislation most schools will make inadequate provisions, 
or none at all, for such children, has led to the statutory develop- 
ment of state programs for the education of both mentally and 
physically handicapped children. 

Thus fifteen states have enacted special laws designed to 
promote the public-school education of mentally handicapped 
children, namely: 

New Jersey, 1911; Minnesota, 1915; New York, 1917; Wis- 
consin, 1917; Illinois, 1917; Pennsylvania, 1919; Missouri, 1919; 
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Massachusetts, 1919; Wyoming, 1919; California, 1921; Con- 
necticut, 1921; Utah, 1921; Louisiana, 1922; Alabama, 1927: 
Oregon, 1927. 

Seventeen states have similarly made provision by special 
statute for the education in the public schools of physically 
handicapped children, namely: California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

OCCASION AND SCOPE OF THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION 

In order to obtain more detailed data on state provisions 
tor the education of handicapped children, the writer while tem- 
porarily connected with the State Department of Education of 
Ohio during the academic year 1928-1929 sent questionnaires 
to the State Superintendents of Schools of the ten states! which 
at the time had set up definite state programs and which also 
apparently were doing the most distinctive educational work 
with the handicapped on a state-wide basis under specific en- 
abling acts of legislation. These states are California, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. ! 

Because of the necessity for brevity, the questionnaire is 
not reproduced here. Its scope can, however, be inferred from 
the character of the tabulated data in Tables 1 to 4. Im many 
cases the questionnaires were supplemented by follow-up cor- 
respondence in order to secure more adequate data. 

The detailed results of this inquiry and of an age-grade 
census of all the Ohio public schools appear in a monograph 
entitled “A Survey of Educational Provisions for Mentally Mal- 
adjusted School Children,” which was filed with the Department 
of Education of the State of Ohio. The monograph was not 
published because of unforseen contingencies. Only those por- 
tions of this larger study which should prove of national in- 
terest are included in this article. Although the information 
herein presented is now three or four years old, no duplicate 
study has appeared during the interim. Only a few of the 





1. However, the data from Ohio were secured first-hand rather than through a 
questionary. 

The only states omitted from this survey which at the time had inaugurated 
state-wide programs under definite legislative acts were Alabama and Wyoming, and 
perhaps Illinois which had inaugurated a highly restricted program. Wyoming is 
carrying on the most comprehensive state program for a state of very limited popula- 
tion. Another small state, Delaware, has recently established in the Department of 
Public Instruction, a division of special education and mental hygiene for the develop- 
ment of the entire program of special education and mental hygiene. 
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data gathered have been included in more recent investigations. 
The report filed with the Ohio State Department of Education 
was submitted to the Office of Education in Washington and the 
Committee on Special Classes of the Hoover White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection, and some of the findings 
are reproduced in the report of that committee. It is reason- 
ably certain that the situation has not changed significantly 
since this inquiry was launched. Most of the changes that have 
occurred have probably been in the direction of curtailment. 
Such changes as have come to the writer’s attention have been 
incorporated in this article. Altogether we are not far wrong 
when we express the opinion that some of the most significant 
present trends in the United States in the public-school educa- 
tion of the mentally and physically handicapped are revealed in 
the data included in this article. 


The discussion which follows will be restricted to a brief 
consideration of the facts disclosed by a six-fold analysis of 
the questionnaire returns. 


1. Per cent of pupils in Grades I to VIII enrolled in special 
classes (Table 1). 


Minnesota has the largest ratio of pupils in the eight el- 
ementary grades enrolled in special classes, namely 1.49%, fol- 
lowed by Connecticut, 1.27%; Massachusetts and Ohio, 1.19% 
each; California, 0.95% ; New York, 0.70%; New Jersey, 0.63: 
and Pennsylvania 0.60%. Wisconsin has the smallest ratio, 
0.31%, unless this distinction belongs to Missouri, which, how- 
ever, failed to report the enrollment figure. In proportion to 
its enrollment in the grades, the most active state provides for 
about five times as many children as the least active state. 


In comparing these figures, however, it is necessary to bear 
in mind that in all the states except California, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Ohio only children in state subsidized classes 
are included, while the ratio of intellectually backward children 
who are not mentally deficient and pedagogically retarded chil- 
dren who are neither mentally deficient nor genuinely backward 
mentally, admitted to the special classes probably is larger in 
certain states than in others, as is suggested by an inspection of 
columns three and five in Table 1. The Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, and New York standards inevitably divert both 
mentally deficient and backward children to the same classes. 
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A third cirmcumstance which must be borne in mind is that 
children may have been reported from some schools who were in 
slow sections, which are not of the nature of special classes. As 
a result of follow-up investigation, a number of such sectioned 
classes had to be eliminated by the writer from the Ohio reports. 


Why are some states more enterprising than others in es- 
tablishing special classes for mentally handicapped children? 
A study of Tables 1 and 2 suggests that this is due to a com- 
bination of circumstances, such as liberal state subsidy, free 
state examination service, and state supervision, as in Minne- 
sota; and cumpulsory establishment of classes, free state ex- 
amination service, and state supervision as in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. However, Wisconsin ranks low in the scale, in 
spite of state aid (but the amount of aid is quite limited), free 
examination service, and state supervision, while California 
ranks fairly high with no other aid than state supervision 
(which, however, has only been recently established). Ohio, 
likewise, rates fairly high, although Ohio has no state aid or 
state supervision for these classes. But Ohio has an unusually 
large number of cities, over 100 of from five thousand to a 
million inhabitants and, therefore, ought to support a large 
number of special classes. Moreover, the promotion of special 
classes in Ohio has been greatly stimulated by the examination 
service afforded at state expense by the Bureau of Special Edu- 
cation (formerly at Miami University under the writer’s super- 
vision), by the Bureau of Juvenile Research, and, to a lesser 
extent, by the Psychological Clinic of Ohio State University, 
and by the courses offered in state educational institutions for 
the training of special-class teachers. The Ohio record is, no 
doubt, somewhat exaggerated by the inclusion of 2057 ‘“‘over age” 
pupils from the special classes in Cleveland and merely retarded 
children from other schools. 


The enrollment in Ohio in the classes for the mentaly de- 
ficient and in the classes containing both the mentally deficient 
and the backward, 0.63%, is smaller than the enrollment in the 
state-aid special classes and in the classes whose assignments 
are limited by state regulations in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, and New York, but about the same as in New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. 
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The Training School Bulletin 


Block Printing 


Firman Bradway 


Educational Department, The Training School at Vineland 


Linoleum Block-printing has been developed in our Print- 
ing Department until it is now occupying a rather enviable place 
in the hearts of our ambitious boys. Approximately sixty boys 
report daily to this department. 


About thirty-five of the boys who report are showing real 
aptitude and a good grade of interest in Block-printing. How- 
ever, since the output of the print shop fulfills two objectives, 
one of utility and the other of training, we are mindful that the 
developments of the print shop are not to be handicapped by 
other interests. Hence the plan for these thirty-five boys who 
are interested in both the regular Printing course and in the 
Block-printing is for them to study the regular work three per- 
iods weekly and the linoleum block work two periods weekly. 
A study of the ability level of these boys in this particular 
work gives the following briefly summarized statements. Ten 
boys show decided talent in the skillful use of tools, mechanics 
of certain tonal effects and selection of designs. Fifteen have 
average ability and enjoy the class as an occupation. The re- 
maining ten, because of their limited degree of skill in handling 
tools, are interested in the work only as a means of creating for 
their own amusement. 


It might be helpful, for the benefit of those who are not 
familiar with the technique of Linoleum Block-printing, to offer 
a few explanatory notes. The first step to be taken is for the 
boys to select, from a newspaper or magazine, half-tones or 
black and white illustrations. The choices made by the pupils 
are carefully scanned by the instructor, who must consider the 
following three things in the selection of designs: the suitability 
of an illustration as a classroom project, the adaptability of such 
illustration for transfer to the black and white of linoleum, and 
the ease of execution—an illustration must not be too intricate 


for the ability of a pupil, but must be detailed enough to make 
the cut interesting. 
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The second step is the transfer of the design to the lino- 
leum. Of the many methods known we use the direct carbon- 
paper transfer which enables the boy to work with constant 
reference to the parent design, since both designs are identical. 
When original designs are intended for publication in some form, 
a negative copy (reverse) is first made and then transferred to 
the linoleum. This is more difficult as the boy must work the 
cut in the reverse of the original. The more advanced pupils 
may make their own transfers, but for the most part they are 
made by the instructor. 

The third step requires the use of sharp carving tools. 
The portions to be white are cut away leaving intact the portions 
to be black. The more advanced pupils are able to use tech- 
niques which give the effect of gray when printed. 

The fourth step is to mount the completed linoleum cut 
upon a block of wood making it as high as type. Impressions 
or prints are then taken on the printing press and if satisfac- 
tory, are ready to be used as illustrations on book covers, 
cards, etc. (It might be stated that linoleum is used because 
it is inexpensive and easily cut, and is worked unmounted be- 
cause of the greater ease in the handling and storing of the 
blocks. ) 

The fifth step, which is optional and for the advanced pupils 
presents unlimited new fields, is the use of color blocks. From 
the original (key) block the tint blocks are designed, and may 
be as numerous as are needed to gain the effect desired. We 
have not found it necessary to go beyond two colors and black. 
The designs are made more effective by using a simple color 
effect, which imparts a snap and sparkle to the prints. 

During the last two years this Department has furnished 
illustrations for the Christmas-Play programs, blotters, calen- 
dars, and Christmas cards. For the 1933 Christmas store eight 
designs for cards were selected from the many special projects 
which had been developed. Four were conventional designs and 
four were originals using Garrison Hall and the animal pets as 
subjects. Color blocks for three of the cards gave a cheery 
note to the work. A cut of Garrison Hall tower, sketched by 
the instructor and worked up by the boys, was used as a cal- 
endar decoration and proved to be a popular Christmas offering. 
Approximately one hundred calendars and five hundred cards 
were made up and sold during the holiday season. 
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After Many Years 


Alexander Johnson 


There are many things which sadden one in this weary old 
world; but there are compensations. There are many sources 
of gladness. One such source, one of the most lasting and graii- 
fying, is that which comes from seeing some effort for the bet- 
terment of social conditions, for the added happiness of the 
world, in which, at its inception, oneself has had a small part, 


going on and succeeding far beyond one’s early expectations 
or even one’s dreams. 


A recent visit to New Jersey gave me that joy in large 
measure. Many years ago I had the privilege of helping, in a 
small way, the development of the care of the feeble-minded 
in the State. It was a period of new beginnings. The Colony 
at Menantico was starting to show the State, and the world, 
that it is possible to bring waste humanity on to waste land 
and make a garden of the Lord. The influence of the Training 
School was spreading. A colony in Burlington county was pro- 
jected. Special classes for under-privileged children in the 
public schools were becoming recognized as essential parts of 
the system of public education of the State. At Newark, Tren- 
ton and other cities, such classes were flourishing. The people 
of New Jersey are a friendly and hospitable folk; hospitable to 
new men and to new ideas. They were ready to listen and | 
was given the pleasant task of talking to them and telling them 


what I believed and hoped. It was a rare and delightful oppor- 
tunity. 


What has happened since is known to everybody. The 
State today is leading her forty-seven sisters in many respects. 
It is more adequately equipped with institutions for the mentally 
deficient than most of them. The need of the work, for the 
safety of the community and the happiness of thousands of 
those whom the kindly Scotch folk call “Innocents” is more 
generally understood and accepted than in all but a very few 
communities. All this is common knowledge. 
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But there is something else which is not generally known, 
and indeed which I did not realize myself until my visit last 
month. There is a spirit of goodwill and mutual helpfulness, 
a complete absence of jealousy and suspicion, a friendly cooper- 
ation with accompanying benefits to each institution and to the 
State, such as does not exist in any other system of State insti- 
tutions with which I am familiar, and I know several pretty 
well. I found this spirit at New Lisbon, and at the State insti- 
tution at Vineland. I found it at Trenton in the State House 
in the office of the Commissioner of Institutions and Agencies. 
I saw it manifest abundantly at a meeting of the Feeble-Minded 
Club which was held at eMnantico; and it radiated at the Train- 
ing School. 


I may be prejudiced. I would not wish to claim for any- 
one or for anything more than he or it deserves. But I cannot 
help imanging that this delightful spirit of brotherliness, which 
I do not believe I exaggerate, is an outgrowth of that “Vineland 
Spirit,” which some of us who lived and worked at the Train- 
ing School, could not help acquiring if we would, and would not 
if we could. 


In my old age I have a few happy memories of work which 
was useful and has had lasting results for good. Among those 
memories none are happier or more gratifying than those of the 
work that it was my good fortune to do at Vineland and from 
it, throughout the nation, for the benefit of those whose minds 
have not developed normally; from April 1913 to June 1918. 





Yes, Very Different 


Have you every felt the strange stillness that follows the 
bedtime hour around a house where many little boys live; learn; 
laugh; make beds; take baths; go to school; dig caves; have a 
circus; and by and by get sleepy and go to bed? I happen to 
know such a house. The other evening I chanced to go there 
when every sound was being hushed like the gradual lull of the 
daytime song-birds as one by one they seek the quietude of the 
evening’s rest, and only here and there may be heard one more 
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soft note as if the joy of the day had run over into the stillness 
of the Vesper hour. 

Every corner of this house so filled all day long with the 
voices, footsteps, banter, and everyday duties of twenty-four 
little boys and been tidied up and it too seemed to be settling 
into quiet repose. Little Dickie had tucked his head under his 
wing. Everything about the house had been made bright and 
shining to welcome the coming of another busy day. 

I wandered to the back porch, the porch that holds so many 
memories of the ups and downs of our growing years. The 
dreams that have grown to reality sitting around the “Missus” 
in the evening. There where, for many years, every little boy 
has had a star he has called his very own, and even though 
grown to manly years many a big boy goes back and sits on the 
steps and tries to find his star of long ago. 

On this particular evening I had hoped to find a straggler 
there. Every boy had gone, but behind them they had left 
twenty-four pairs of shoes all set in neat little rows. Tired 
shoes, they surely were! Have you ever realized that shoes 
without little boys in them are so different from shoes with 
little boys in them? And there they were, all about the same 
size, the same type and most of them had probably been worn 
about the same length of time, but no two were quite alike. 
Some turned up a bit at the toes while others tipped a bit to 
the right and others to the left. Some had stubby toes and 
others a hole in the sole. Or perhaps into one a stray lacing 
had found its way or even a splicing of white twine had made- 
shift for the evening race. 

I stood in the cool of the evening and realized that all these 
queer little tilts and shapes were only the reflection of the in- 
dividual differences of twenty-four small boys, bright, interest- 
ing, active, and affectionate, who would scamper out and instant- 
ly seize their own shoes in their eager flight to breakfast in the 
morning. 

HELEN HILL 
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Book Notices 


BESFORD COURT CATHOLIC MENTAL WELFARE HOSPITAL. Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Annual Reports, 1931-32. 115 pp. 


Here is an institutional annual report which transcends 
perfunctory details and vitalizes a philosophy of mental welfare. 
It vividly portrays the constructive possibilities of these all-too- 
often useless documents. Monsignor Newsome, Resident Man- 
ager of the Besford Court Hospital at Defford, Worcestershire, 
England, chats with us in delightful style and reveals a vigorous 
demonstration of what can be done by humanely inspired, intelli- 
gent methods. 


The report does not lend itself to easy summarizing. It 
should be read entire and at leisure. In delightful style, it re- 
veals high idealism, sound administration, sympathetic under- 
standing, practicable education, successful rehabilitation, and 
keen insight into human personalities. Dealing with defective 
and problem boys is now a food problem, again a resocialization 
task, later an educational undertaking requiring the technical 
knowledge of psychological and medical science. The problem 
parent and the inconsiderate public are not overlooked. The 
program of the institution as a residential special school is 
simply outlined. Methods of classification, treatment and train- 
ing are described. The welfare of the individual child is the 
measure of economy. “One should ascertain not only the annual 
fee of an institution, but also what value is being received for 
the money.” 


Read the report entire. You will be amply repaid. And 
then go back to the Preface by Tredgold, who keynotes the re- 
port in this classical passage: 


“It is too commonly assumed that persons suffering from 
mental defect have little, or nothing, in the way of personality 
and individuality, and that all that it is necessary to do for them 
is to provide them with some kind of task which will occupy 
their time and keep them out of mischief. This is a complete 
fallacy. Mental defectives differ amongst themselves just as 
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do their normally endowed and more fortunate fellows. Each 
defective individual has his weaknesses but also his capabilities. 
his particular trends and his special difficulties. If he is to be 
developed to the full extent of his inherent potentiality and to 
be made a healthy, happy, and, within his limitations, a usefyl 
member of the community, a careful study must be made of his 
particular physical and mental make-up; in other words, each 
patient must be regarded and treated as an individual problem.” 


Vineland, N. J. EDGAR A. DOLL 


KINTNER, MADALINE. The Measurement of Artistic Abilities. 
New York, the Psychological Corporation, 1933. 90 pp. 


The author clears the ground for further research in the 
measurement of ability in the graphic arts by presenting full 
descriptive accounts of available art tests, together with a sum- 
mary analysis of the data obtained so far, and notations on 
investigations now in progress. 

She devotes a chapter to the use of art tests in schools 
and in vocational guidance, and concludes with a chapter on the 
problems in need of investigation. Here she reports the results 
obtained on questionnaires sent to art educators and psycholo- 
gists to discover their opinions of the most needed lines of re- 
search in this field. 

A comprehensive bibliography is included at the end. 


Vineland, N. J. KATHERINE A. PRESTON 
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The Committee on Research and Provision 


Clarrette Sehon, Executive Secretary 


ANNUAL REPORT 


The most important work of the Committee on Research 
and Provision is the creation of an endowment fund for our 
Research Laboratory. As experiences through the past years 
have led us to believe that the safest and surest way to succeed 
in this endeavor is through the medium of legacies and bequests, 
particular stress has been given during the last twelve months 
to appeals for such gifts. 


In doing so, we have continued to work with the various 
groups of friends it has been our pleasure to work with previous- 
ly, and have added to the information disseminated about the 
work of The Training School, an appeal, “Will you suggest to 
your friends that they remember The Training School and its 
research work in their wills?” 


The group from which we may naturally expect the great- 
est returns is the one which deals continually with the writing 
of wills. To our carefully selected list of lawyers and trust of- 
ficers throughout New Jersey we have sent different pieces of 
literature during the year to keep them cognizant of the work 
of our Research Department. Besides this, many personal 
calls have been made. With the literature distributed to them 
has gone our bequest form for them to keep on file. It has 
been our satisfaction to know that this form has been used in 
several instances, and that The Training School has already been 
written into several wills through the efforts of these friends. 
We have enlarged our field of endeavor by adding the lawyers 
in Delaware to our files and will later add those in Maryland 
and several of the other nearby states. 


Financial aid from established foundations is still one of 
our aims, and to this end we have kept in touch with the Falk 
Foundation, from which we are hoping some day to receive funds 
for research. A new foundation has recently been established 
in Detroit, and through the interest of one of our former Sum- 
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mer School students, we have been able to make an appeal to 
the Director of the Board of Trustees for funds. 

Pleasant asociations with the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
have continued to bring requests for speakers for their meetings 
throughout the State and the club members show a real interest 
in our work. Several of the State and National officers have 
been to The Training School for over-night visits. I was in- 
vited to speak before the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
which met in Richmond, Va. last May and before the Pennsyl- 
vania State convention, meeting in Pittsburgh last summer, and 
thus carried our work to large groups outside of our own State. 


Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, National President of the Fed- 
eration, is greatly interested in our Research Department, and 
hopes to visit The Training School next fall and bring with 
her Presidents and delegates from all the States in the Union. 


To the list of club presidents in New Jersey to whom we 
send literature, we have added the names of the presidents of 
all the clubs in the State of New York, and are now preparing 
to add those of Delaware and Maryland. 


During the New Jersey Federation meeting in Atlantic City 
last May, The Training School exhibited many beautiful pieces 
of the children’s hand-work. This exhibit aroused much favor- 
able comment. 

Through the courtesy of Mrs. Oakley W. Cooke, we spon- 
sored two broadcasts over Station W. O. R., one being given 
by Angelo Patri, a Training School friend of long standing. 

The new work of visiting pupil prospects, inaugurated last 
year, has been continued through the past few months and sev- 
eral visits have been made in New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia. While in these different localities, it has 
been an additional pleasure to get in touch with the families 
of children already in the School, and to take to them the latest 
reports of their loved ones. 

One of the most interesting tasks of the past few months 
has been the compiling, in cooperation with Mr. Nash, of a new 
catalog for our School. New pictures have been taken of school 
activities and buildings, and the catalog will be ready soon for 
distribution to the parents of prospective pupils. 

Plans are now being laid for work for the coming year and 
our slogan will be again, as it has been during the past year, 
“Remember The Training School in your will.” 
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Educational Department 
Alice M. Nash, Principal 


MANUAL ARTS 


Woop WORK 


Younger Boys’ Department: 

This department is a “‘Mecca’”’ for the young boys who are 
just teeming with surplus energy and need this outlet, to be able 
to express themselves in doing and talking about the things 
which they understand. Following out our routine plan of 
having classes change on the hour is satisfactory to all concern- 
ed except to the eleven o’clock class scheduled to woodwork at 
this hour. To tnem it seems a long time to wait until eleven 
o'clock. “Will the ‘Brainy Clock’ never ring?” is what they 
think; and three minutes after it does so, you will find them in 
the classroom just too interestedly busy for words to describe; 
sawing, hammering, planing, making dogs for the front yard, 
ducks that can waddle, chickens able to bow heads and almost 
drink, big tables for little boys and little tables for big boys and 
so On. 

We do not interrupt the enthusiasm of these boys with too 
much technical knowledge only as it can be made to have some 
meaning relative to the individual projects then in hand. Names 
and knowledge of the tools are essential and these lessons are 
taught along with the first thrill of having a hammer and a saw 
in their hands and the opportunity of “making something.” 
How I love that term! It is so expressive of what is actually 
taking place, only children do not think of it, as we do, as ap- 
plied to their own little lives. 


Older Boys’ Department: 

The outstanding objectives of this department have been 
threefold in character. To individualize assigned projects, to 
motivate the daily lesson with practical objectives and to de- 
velop in these growing boys, through classroom procedures, a 
better understanding of the meaning of dependability. Fixing 
things is a boy’s middle name and this fact has been well capital- 





* Mrs. Nash presented this year an exceptionally comprehensive and sympathetic 
report on the educational department. It is too long to be published in one issue of 
the Bulletin but, from time + devoted t« Iministration, or manual 


: e to time a section 
arts, or kindergarten, etc., will be printed.—Ed. 
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ized in this department during the year to such extent that in a 
few instances some jobs completed might almost have been dig. 
nified as pre-vocational. However, until boys are well past this 
stage, it is wise to just evaluate their efforts as “fixing things.” 

Purposely I am omitting reference to the usual things which 
have been made as I feel that the objectives described are vast- 
ly more important. I am desirous of calling attention to the 
out of door project which is now of engrossing interest to the 
children. It is a shelter for the pets; Mickey the pony, Mike 
the gander, Mollie the lamb, Ginger the dog and Billy the goat, 
located in the pony paddock. It is 10 ft. x 10 ft., is made with 
a cement floor and is to have an attractive style roof matching 
the one on the pony barn. It has already been equipped with 
running water piped from the school building and as much of 
this work as they were capable of doing was carried on by the 
boys. I hardly need to tell you that to dig in a ditch until bare- 
ly recognizable for dirt on hands and face and hair and neck, 
is a boy’s real picnic in comparison to sitting ‘“‘prissy”’ saying 
“grrr” in a regular classroom. 

For a few of the advanced boys reporting to this depart- 
ment this will be their last regular school assignment; that is, 
except for the special Winter time schedule when any boy who 
is interested in the skills taught in school may have the privilege 
of returning. Personally, I have real confidence in these boys 
and feel that they are going to their new assignments in the In- 
dustrial Departments with the same splendid spirit of helpful- 
ness which, during these months, has been so well motivated 
with their daily activities. Seventy boys have been enrolled in 
this department. 





“Our boy did not talk until nearly four years old. He is 
now six. Up to the time when we were fortunate enough to 
be able to send Robert to the Varick School last October we 
could not understand many of the things he tried to express. 
He has just finished three months of training under Mrs. Varick 
and we are deeply indebted to her for the very satisfactory 
results. We can now understand everything that Robert has 
to say and those who knew him marvel at the improvement.” 


We are glad to print the above paragraph f i Mrs 
— p rom a letter referring to 
Varick’s School for Backward Children at Orange, New Jersey. Mrs. Varick was 4 
member of our Summer School in 1914.—Ed. 
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